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Crushing burdens weigh down the Poorest of the Poor in East Central 
London. Christmas for them will be no time of Cheerfulness unless 
the Field Lane Institution can come to their aid. This is an appeal 
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* Tons of Coal for fireless grates. 
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acknowledged by William Wilkes, Secretary, 
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ADVERTISEMENT : 
SAFEGUARD YOUR MSS. 

A few things we can do for you in War time: 

We can straighten out your Pedigree; type it in 
duplicate or triplicate, to fold in foolscap size 
in a style that is technically correct. Pedigree 
rolls are a nuisance to@efer to or to store. 

We can type out your family history notes in 
duplicate or triplicate so that their preservation 
is assured. A clearly set out family history is 
worth to your family a thousand pounds or more 
capital investment, Take a long view in these 
matters. 

We can supply fresh references to original 
records about almost any family or place in 
which you may be interested—specialising in 
references to lawsuits, which often give most 
intimate and interesting details. 

We can supply typed sheets of genealogical 
notes on London families or on the families of 
any county in England, drawvu from original, 
unpublished records at as little as sixpence per 
sheet. Many find a great attraction in collecting 
data restricted to a single county. We have a 
large roomful of index-slips, deeds, letters and 
papers. 

We can put your loose deeds, documents, letters 
and papers in order, epitomising and indexing 
them, so that the information in them is not 
hidden or lost—advising as to their value. 

These services at. very moderate charges. Ask 


me to quote. 
GEORGE SHERWOOD, F:S.G. 


48, Beecroft Road, BROCKLEY, S.E.4, 
LONDON. 
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Memorabilia. 





[N the October Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, will be found an 
article by Dr. F. J. Tanquerey, Professor of 
French Language and Literature in London 
University on eighteen letters of Edward I 
addressed to his Yeoman, Robert de Bavent. 
They cover the period from 1302 to 1305. The 
first, of 12 Nov., 1302, is a little apart from 
the others; eight are of the year 1304, and 
nine of 1305. Professor Tanquerey gives the 
text of all, with an introduction, glossary and 
index of the names mentioned. He points 
out that the letters are of interest on three 
counts apart from their being the King’s. 
First, they throw light on the King’s move- 
ments: the letter of 1302 was written at 
Westminster ; the second at Dunfermline; the 
third under the walls of Stirling; the follow- 
ing six in the neighbourhood of Hull; the 
tenth and eleventh letters show the King 
moving southwards, and in Lincolnshire; 
early in 1305 Parliament met and the King 
wrote three letters from Westminster ; the re- 
maining letters, written in the summer and 
autumn of 1305, were sent from Smarden, 
Royley, Epping, Chertsey. Secondly, the 
Anglo-Norman jn which the letters are com- 
posed offers several points of difference when 
compared with the Anglo-Norman of contem- 
porary literature. It was the language of the 
royal chancery, and its superiority to the 
other in correctness is striking. Professor 
Tanquerey discusses some of its details. 
Lastly, there is the subject-matter of the 
letters. They are about hawks and hawking, 
a sport for which Edward I’s passion is well 
known. In the first his ‘foial et loial 
Robert de Bavent ’? who was to have brought 
the King’s falcons to Berwick-on-Tweed is to 
wait till these have completely recovered from 
wounds inflicted by a heron. In the next, of 
some fifteen months later, Robert is instructed 
to bring the King’s hawks to Berwick. In 





July 1304, the King accepts a present of a 
gerfalcon from Philip de Kyme, and tells 
Robert that he is to be careful to buy no birds 
but such as are of superior quality. A letter 
of November 1304 shows the King easing 
matters for Robert’s uncle, who was in dif- 
ficulties. Others express vexation at the 
failure of certain hawks, order no more hawks 
to be bought for the time being save an 
*“autour,”’ if one can be found ‘‘ merveil- 
leusement grand’’: and one, besides hawks, 
orders a greyhound to be sent to him at 
Chertsey. 

Dr. H. J. Fleure’s lecture on ‘ Folk-lore 
and Culture-contacts ’—the second item in 
the Bulletin—begins with a suggestion that 
““Guy Fawkes Day,’’ may be one ‘‘ of a large 
host of cases in which those in power seize 
upon an old custom and give it a new mean- 
ing to serve their own ends.’’ The old custom 
here in question was that of lighting fires to 
mark the close of the period of vegetation in 
north temperate lands, the date of which 
would be one about our first half of Novem- 
ber. Such a use of folk tradition might, Dr. 
Fleure thinks, ‘‘ easily happen when England 
was changing from a mediaeval Catholic to 
a Protestant tradition.’’ It would be inter- 
esting to know if there exists any actual docu- 
mentary evidence which points to ‘‘ those in 
power ’’ deliberately imposing commemoration 
of the Gunpowder Plot upon an old custom 
which bore quite another meaning. 

The Recent Manuscript Accessions to the 
John Rylands Library include a Register of 
the Abbey of St. Werburgh, Chester—a folio 
volume of seventy-five paper leaves contain- 
ing copies of charters concerning lands and 
tenements held of that monastery, together 
with some miscellaneous information relating 
to the house, once the property of Sir 
Matthew Hale; a XIII century MS. volume, 
bequeathed by a Canon of Evreux (d. 1304) 
to the Sorbonne, of Richard of St. Victor’s 
Super Ionam prophetain with the Opera of 
Albertanus of Brescia; and a ‘ Memoire sur 
l’emploi des forgats aux ouvrages publics,’ 
which was drawn up by M. Michaud for 
William Pitt, at Pitt’s request in 1784. 


GEBASTIAN Shortall (he is also sometimes 
called Stephen) died 3 Dec., 1639. He 
was then titular abbot of Bective in Co. 
Meath. Ireland was his native country, for 
he had been born in the city of Kilkenny. 
But, it seems, he early went into foreign 
parts and became a Cistercian monk at 
Nucale, in Galicia. His contemporary and 
acquaintance, Henriques, the literary his- 
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torian of the Cistercian order, has much to 
say in his praise. He was a man of sharp 
wit, a good disputant, and one of the best 
poets the Cistercians ever had. He is said 
to have written with ease in all the Latin 
metres. Unfortunately, none of his poems 
appears to have been printed. One wonders 
whether even yet they could be recovered. 
Ware gives a few titles: eg., Hymni, 
variaque ac erudita Epitaphia; Vita Can- 
didi Furlongi Monachi Nucalensis; Heroico 
Carmine. Occupied thus with philosophy 
and poetry, Shortall’s life was not quite with- 
out adventure. He was sent from Spain to 
Ireland as a missionary, and, in his passage 
thither, was taken captive by the Moors and 
made a slave. On being redeemed, he pur- 
sued his course to Ireland, where, as we have 
said, he was made titular abbot of Bective. 
One would have liked more dates, and more 
details. It is a pity to have lost the works 
and nearly all the life of one of the best poets 
the Cistercians ever had. 


N the November number of the Revue His- 
torique (Mémoires et Etudes) will be 
found the first instalment of a study of great 
value and interest by M. Christian Courtois 
on ‘Les Politiques navales de 1’Empire 
Romain.’ M. Henri. Pirenne in _ his 
‘Mahomet and Charlemagne’ had _re- 
peatedly expressed the opinion that the 
resistance offered by the Roman Empire to 
Germanic invaders was a function of its 
naval power. M. Courtois is prepared to 
dispute this; to maintain that throughout 
their history, with but little exception, the 
Romans displayed a curious, one might 
almost say, a native, indifference to the sea. 
In the struggle with Carthage, as in later 
times of similar pressure from the sea, they 
were content with improvised or requisitioned 
fleets. The period when some systematic at- 
tention was bestowed upon the navy was apt 
to be one when — the Mediterranean being 
more or less a peaceful Roman lake — war- 
ships were hardly needed. The interest dis- 
played could not permanently sustain itself 
in those conditions, and Rome relapsed into 
the old indifference to maritime affairs. 
M. Courtois’ main subject is the part played 
by the imperial navy in the later days of the 
Roman Empire. This first instalment, by 
way of introduction, begins with the Roman 
navy as first systematically constituted by 
Augustus and takes us up to the crisis of the 
third century. The Emperor Claudius stands 
out as the ruler who during all thiis period 
most thoroughly understood sea power. 








——_——__. 


In tracing through three centuries, the 
vicissitudes of the Roman fleet, M. Courtois 
has been much hampered by want of material 
in the way of preliminary work. No one as 
yet, it seems, has undertaken a comprehen- 
sive survey of Roman naval history and any 
distinct or accurate view of what the Medi- 
terranean was like from the fifth to the 
seventh century is at present hardly 
sible to form. It will be seen that both the 
sections now before us and the treatment of 
the main topic yet to come are worth noting 
by those who are occupied with Roman history 
and also by students of the evolution and 
functions of sea power. 


At ante p. 91, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia,’ we 

printed some comment on a unique and 
neglected thirteenth-century romance entitled 
by Mr. Bryan Woledge ‘ Reinbert,’ from the 
hero’s name. and in part set out by him, after 
an interesting introduction, in Medium 
Aivum for last June. The October number 
of that periodical begins with the remainder 
of ‘ Reinbert ’—which, it may be remen- 
bered, is unfinished. This is followed by 
Mr. C. A. J. Armstrong’s paper about some 
Latin verses by Jean Miélot on Edward IV 
and Richard, Earl of Warwick. Mr. D. 
Whitelock discusses the passage in ‘ Beo- 
wulf ’ (2444-2471), which raises the question 
of how homicide within the kindred was dealt 
with according to Anglo-Saxon codes. Mr. 
8. O. Andrew offers emendation of three tex- 
tual cruxes in ‘ Beowulf.’ 


LOOKING through the Mariners’ Mirror 

for October (which along with many good 
things contains a better thing in the an- 
nouncement that it is to continue publica- 
tion during the war) we found a short note 
about Tom Bowling, which we allow ourselves 
to take out for our readers. It is to the effect 
that Tom was a real person. He died in 
1798 in Haslar Hospital, and lies buried in 
Alverstoke Churchyard. 


NDER Dec. 5, 1839, the Annual Register 
has the following note: 


New Postace Act.—The first step towards uni- 
form penny postage dates from this day, whet 
the foe to the fourpenny rate came into 
operation.. From statements published at the 
time, we find that the increase of letters posted 
in London on the day previous was 21,000, t 
number posted being 60,000; on the preceding 
Thursday 39,000. The defalcation in the revenue 
was for some weeks 5001. The daily increase of 
letters in the Metropolitan district after the 
6th, over the previous average, is stated at from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent.; and the diminw 
tion of daily receipts about 4501. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


(See clxix. 274, 292, 418; clxxvii. 33, 
274, 345.) 
(HE following Dorset wills were proved in 
the P.C.C, during the year 1728, 


Joseph Woop, of Marshalsea in the parish 
of MarsHwoop, clothier (P.C.C. Brook 29). 
Dated 30 Jan., 1726; proved 15 Jan., 1728. 
Mentions wife Maria, now with child (who 

roved as sole exec.). | Witnesses: Robert 

ewman, William Marke, Susannah Rede. 

Edmund Martin, of Hinton MaRrTEL, yeo- 
man. (56 Brock). Dated 18 Dec., 1727; 
proved 27 Feb., 1727/8. My grand-niece 
Mary Thaine of Cranborne, under twenty- 





one; my  grand-nephew Stephen T., 
of C., under twenty-one. My kinsman 
James Seabury, and his sisters Mary 


Burt and Hester Garet. Mary Carter, 
wife of Richard C., and her daughter 
Anne C. Appoints as sole exor.: John Sea- 
bury of Gussage St. Michael, my grand- 
nephew, now living with me (who proved). 

Nathaniel Maser, of H1trrewp. (89 Brook.) 
Dated 12 Aug., 1724; proved 2 March, 1728, 
by son Edward, sole exor. Confirms “ deed 
of the Burnhouse tenement executed to my 
son Edward M., dated 30 July, 1724." My 
two sons Josiah and Peter M. My daughter 
Catharine M. George Gould, of Dorchester, 
gent., and William Baker, of Evershot, yeo- 
man, deposed 2 Mar., 1728, to handwriting of 
will, which was unwitnessed. 

James THomson, of Corre CasTLe, in the 
Isle of Purbeck, mercer. (97 Brook.) Dated 
5 Feb., 1727; proved 15 March, 1727, by 
Nicholas Pearson, gent., of Lymington, John 
Scott, of Winfrute Morton, and Samuel 
Serrell, of Sandwich, marbler, exors. and 
trustees. Cousins Elizabeth T., of Lyming- 
ton, Alexander T., William T., Helen T., 
Agnes Nicols, George Young, Mary Y., and 
Elizabeth, wife of Abel Bondfield. £40 in 
trust to support of dissenting presbyterian 
minister in Sandwich in the I. of P. 

William Hutcuines, of SHERBORNE, tailor. 
(111 Brook.) Dated 15 Aug., 1727; proved 2 
Apr., 1728, by relict, Margarett. Property 
also at Draycott, par. of Lymington, Som. 
My sister, Joane Hayward. My friend, Elias 





Hosey, of S. Witnesses: 
Henry Mitchell, Elias Hosey. 


Christopher SHEerrive, of Hawkcuurcn, 
clerk. (126 Brook.) Dated 28 Aug., 1726; 
proved 18 Apr., 1728, by relict, Mary. Pro- 
perty at Leftcomb, par. of Netherbury. Sons, 
Jonas and Samuel; daus. Mary, Elizabeth 
and Margarett, unmarried. Witnesses: 
John Bowditch, Robert Sprake, John Roe. 


Awnsham CHURCHILL, Esq., of Hensury, 
par. of Sturminster Marswatt (Vide Hut- 
chins, 1774, ii., 127). Dated 2 Apr., 1728; 
proved 11 May, 1728 (142 Brook), by nep- 
hews, William C., of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, Awnsham C., of the Inner Temple, 
and Joseph Damer, of Dorchester, exors. 
Poor of Dorchester, 8. M., Corfe Mullen and 
Orminton. My brother, William C., clerk. 
My sister, Mrs. Susan Castle. William, 
Joshua, Alexander, John, Jane and Susan, 
the six children of my sister, Jane Geekie, 
decd. My sister, Mrs. Mary C., widow of 
my brother, John C. My cousins, Edward 
Castle, and Elizabeth C., two children of my 
sister Susan. My niece, Mrs. Mary Damer 
and her five children. My nieces, Mrs. Mag- 
dalen C., wife of my brother William, and 
Mrs. Jane C. My nephew, Joshua C. My 
cousins Joshua C., son of my uncle Joshua, 
deceased ; John Pearce, William Awnsham, 
Elizabeth Street. Captain William Castle 
and his wife. My good friends, the Rt. 
Honble. Lord Stowell and Fra. Bennett, of 
Catstock. Mr. Baruth Nowell, of Dorchester. 
Mr. Robert Vincent, junior, and his wife. 
Mr. Richard Boult and his wife. Mr. 
William Negus, Mr. William Light, Mr. 
Jno. Kent, Mr. Edward Morey. Witnesses: 
James Colebrooke, Ja. Ruck, Ste. Hervey. 


John Goutp, of MiiBourn St. ANDREW. 
(147 Brook.) Dated 17 Feb., 1727; proved 
16 May, 1728. Lands at West Stafford and 
Piddletown. Nephews and nieces, James G. 
and Hubert Floyer (joint exors., who 
yo Nicholas G. (youngest son of my br. 

ames), James G., Thomas G., John G., 
Sarah G., Elizabeth G., and Margaret 
Floyer. John Tucker, Esq., of Nash. Chris- 
topher Pitt, clerk, of Pimperne. Witnesses: 
John Browning, Tho. Swaffield. 


John Tinney, of Git~ineHam, gent. (165 
Brook.) Dated 19 Nov., 1726; proved 28 
May, 1728, by John T., nephew and exor. 
To be buried in chancel at G., by my late 
wife, Sarah. Lands in South Barrow, Co. 
Somerset. Poor of G. Nephew, John T., 
and failing him, John T., son of my kinsman, 


George Long, 
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William T., of Yeovil. My two. brothers-in- 
law, Matthew White and Matthew Snook; 
my sisters-in-law, Mary King, Mrs. Snook 
and her children; my nephews, John White, 
Matthew White; my niece, Joane Parker, 
wife of Thomas P. My kinsmen and kins- 
women, Charles T., Dorothy Bolster and 
Joshua, her son;. Mrs. Elizabeth Wickham, 
wife of Thomas W., clerk, and Mrs. Jane 
Newman, her daughter; Mrs. Sarah Min- 
terne. My god-daughter, Mrs. Frances Lamb. 
Witnesses: Morgan Sanger, sen., Morgan 
Sanger, jun., Martin Goof. 


Robert Wearr, of Dorcuester. (167 
Brook.) Dated 29 March, 1727; proved 11 
May, 1728, by dau. Elizabeth, sole exec., to 
whom he left ‘‘ all my part estate and interest 
in the lighthouse in Portland.’’ Property in 
Yetminster, Hilfield, Yeovil, Bloxford, Dor- 
chester and Charminster. Son, Nicholas. 
Grandson, Robert W.; grand-daughters, 
Mary and Ann W. Daughter-in-law, Ann 
W. -Witnesses: Mary Nelson, Elizabeth 
Hopkins, Dan. Glisson. 


John Lang, of BLanprorD Forum. (186 
Brook). Dated 27° Oct., 1721; proved 22 
June, 1728, by relict, Judith, and son 
Thomas. Mentions ‘“‘my undutiful daughter, 
Judith,’ leaving her eighteen-pence per 
week; my five youngest daughters. Wit- 
nesses: Thos. Muston, Chas. Bartlett, John 
Sheppard, Thos. Belbin. 


Richard Lockyer, yeoman, of HAMPRESTON. 
(186 Brook). Dated 7 Jan., 1727; proved 28 
June, 1728. Property at Kingston and Ens- 
bury. My daughter Elizabeth, wife of 
Thomas Lovell of Wimborne Minster, shoe- 
maker. Mary, daughter of my brother 
Ralph L. Kinsmen: George L., junior, of 
Christchurch, tailor, his son Richard and 
four daughters; Thomas, son of Robert L., 
of Kingston; Mary, wife of Samuel Hookey, 
of Newfoundland; Henry Pardy, of Moore, 
and his two sons, Henry and George. Trus- 
tees: Roger Bramble, of West Parley, gent., 
and John Barry, of H., maltster. Exors. : 
George L., of Christchurch, tailor, who 
proved, with power reserved to his co-exec., 
Robert, son of Robert L. 


Dorothy Dirrpor, widow, of M1ILTON-vPON- 
Srour, par. of Gii~~iIncHam. (288 Brook). 
Dated 29 Oct., 1726; proved 20 Oct., 1728, by 
Mary, wife of Maynard Marns, and Cath- 
erine, wife of Nathaniel Dalton, of Cuckling- 
ton, Co. Som., clerk, daughters and joint 
execs. Bequests to poor of G. and Bourton, 
and of Sherborne. My daughters: Dorothy 





oe 


Chapman, Sarah, wife of John Tinney, gent. 
Anne Craig, Elizabeth Whitchurch, Rebecca 
Dirdoe, Jane D., Rachel D., and Frances D, 
My daughter-in-law, Elizabeth D., widow, 
My grandchildren: Dorothy Chapman, 
Elizabeth C., Elizabeth Whitchurch, Nath. 
aniel, Mary and John Dalton. My kins- 
woman, Sarah Wait, of Salisbury; kinsman, 
Robert Gaines, of Salisbury.. Witnesses: 
John Stevens, John Foord, Richard Fricker 
(his mark). 


Elizabeth Piey, of Weymoutn, but now in 
the par. of PortisHam. (300 Brook). Dated 
9 June, 1727; proved 16 Oct., 1728, by 
nephew, George Edward P., exor. My 
nephew, Ream P. My nieces: Tabitha Mar. 
garet P., Etheldred Herris, Martha Ann P, 
Witnesses: John Foster, Gabriel Alder, Mar- 
garet Daves (sic). 


John BytTHEwoop, of StosorovucH, tanner, 
(313 Brook). Dated 16 Feb., 1727; proved 
8 Nov., 1728. Left to his wife life interest 
in garden plot in WaReEnaM, called Bushards 
Garden, and house. ‘‘ My will is that my 
wife during her widowhood should have the 
income of my estate in Stoborough for breed- 
ing the children I shall leave.’’ Daughters 
Hannah, under twenty-one, Mary and 
Frances. My mother Bythewood, my sister 
Ryall, and my sisters Brixy and Cribb. My 
brothers Jos. hier and William Cribb. My 
brother Ryall and my brother Edward Hitt 
to be exors. Will not witnessed; Edward 
Hancock, of par. of Holy Trinity, and Giles 
Brown, of par. of St. Martin, in Wareham, 
testified to fendwriting and to death, 13 Aug. 
Proved by John Ryall and Edward Hott 
als. Hitt, with power reserved to daughters. 


German Burton, of Coleshall, Co. War- 
wick, gent., who died at SHersorne. (313 
Brook). Dated 30 July, 1728; proved 2 
Nov., 1728, by Samuel Lane, exor., ‘“ who 
intermarried with my niece Jane Fletcher.” 
My brother, William B., of Eltham, Kent; 
William B., his son. Elizabeth Cheshire, 
daughter of my sister, Jane Plummer ; George 
and German C., her sons. John Fletcher and 
Elizabeth Meek, son and daughter of my 
sister Katherine. Witnesses: Will Smith, 
Robert Searll,-Elias Hosey. 


Christopher’ FarEwett, of CHICKERELL, 
armiger.. (322 Brook). Will proved 21 Nov., 
1728, by his relict, Catherine, sole exec. 
Administration of the estate, unadministe 
by her, was granted 2 May, 1740, to Thomas 
F., their son. The will mentioned property 
at Holebrook, in the par. of Charlton Mus 
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grove, and Wincaunton, Co. Somerset; my 
faithful friend and tenant farmer, John 
Guyer of Hook, in the par. of C. M.; and 
my farm of East Chickerell, Co. Dorset. My 
sons James, Christopher, Thomas and John; 
daughters Elizabeth, Mary, Ann, Sarah and 
Dorothy. Brother, Nathaniel F., of Horsing- 
ton, Co. Som., Esq. Brother-in-law, George 
Hilborne, of Kingsdon, Co. Som., Esq. Son- 
in-law, Will King, of Shaston, attorney-at- 
law. My second daughter, Catherine King. 
Will unwitnessed ; William King of Shaston, 
gent., and William Pond of Weymouth, 
innholder, testified to handwriting. 


Thomas Gottop, of StropE. (324 Brook). 
Dated 15 Mar., 1714/15; proved 9 Nov., 1728. 
Poor of NetHERBuRY. My brothers Ralph, 
George and Richard, and their wives, and 
John; my sister, Elizabeth G., widow. 
Nephews: Thomas G. and George G. (sole 
exor., who proved), sons of deceased brother, 
Giles; Thomas G., of Weymouth; Captain 
Thomas G., of London; Jo. G., of Dorchester ; 
Edward Tucker, of Weymouth. My niece 
Elizabeth G., and her daughter Sarah; my 
niece Ursula. Corbin. John Lawrence of 
Southbowood, my late servant; Giles L., my 
servant. Henry Roberts, of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge ; James Matthews, John Cousins, 
Ivy Selby. - Witnesses: John Udall, Giles 
Lawrence, James Matthews. 


John Osmonp, of WimporNe ST. GILEs, 
yeoman. (360 Brook). Dated 8 Mar., 1727; 
proved 5 Dec., 1728, by son, John O. My 
son William O. My daughter Jane, wife of 
George Harvey (‘‘ one yellow camblet bed and 
bedding with all the appurtenances thereunto 
belonging ’’); my son-in-law John Thaine. 
Witnesses: James Coles, S. Stillingfleet, 
John Ball. 


Anna Witxins, of Hawkcuurcu, spinster. 
(367 Brook). Dated 9 July, 1724; proved 10 
Dec., 1728. Weak in body. Property called 
Chapell Lands in the tithing of Watchcombe, 
par. of Colyton, Co. Devon. Mr. John Wal- 
rond, of Ottery St. Mary, to preach funeral 
sermon. My cousin Anne Sugar, of H., 
widow. My brother’s daughter, Frances 
Muston, wife of Thomas M., of Blandford 
Forum, apothecary. My cousin, Samuel M., 
of Hamoone; his sons Samuel M., the 
younger, Robert, Edward and Thomas; his 
sisters Elizabeth, Sarah, and Ann. Mary, 
wife of Samuel M., the younger, proved as 
sole exec. Signed by mark. Witnesses: 
John Symes, Elizabeth Raymond. 


Frep. R. Gate. 





ARMY CUSTOMS IN 
(See ante p. 381.) 


Magsor Joun BiakisTOn. 


THE following record of Major Blakiston’s 
war services is taken from Hart’s Annual 
Army List for 1867: 


Major Blakiston, having passed through the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, in 1802, 
proceeded to India as a Cadet in the East 
India Company’s service, and was appointed 
to the Corps of Engineers on the Madras 
Establishment, being then on half-pay as a 
Lieutenant in His Majesty’s service. 

In_ 1803 he served in the campaign against 
the Marathas, and was engaged in the battles 
of Assye [23 Sept., 1803] and Argaum [29 Nov. 
1803], and at the sieges and assaults of Ahmed- 
eel {12 Aug,, 1803], and Gawilghur [15 Dec., 

03]. 


1802, 


At the suppression of the mutiny at Vellore 
in 1805 he directed the guns by which the gate 
was blown open. 


In 1810 he acted as Chief Engineer at the 
capture of the Island of Bourbon (8 July). 


Having been employed in reconnoitring the 
coast of the Isle of Francel6 previous to the 
arrival of the Expedition, he was instrumental 
in discovering the spot where the descent was 
made and having been appointed to the charge 
of the Guides, he led the advance of the Army 
until the surrender of the Island [4 Dec., 1810]. 

For his services on the above occasion he was 
nominated extra aide-de-camp to the Comman- 
der-in-chief, Sir Samuel Achmuty, on the 
Expedition to Java in 1811, and having been 
sent in advance with the Chief Engineer to fix 
on the point of landing, he was engaged in a 
serious affair on the coast in the boats of His 
Majesty‘s Ships BARRACOUTA and LEDA. 

On the landing of the Army he was engaged 
in the affairs of Weltevreeden and Samarang, 
and at the siege and assault of the fortified 
position of Cornelis.17 

In 1812, having attained the rank of Captain 
(25 March] in the Madras Engineers, he re- 
turned on furlough to England. 

Shortly afterwards, having been placed on 
full pay in His Majesty’s 87th Regimenti8, he 
was appointed to a Company in the 17th Portu- 
guese [Infantry] Regiment, with which he 
served in the Light Division of the Peninsular 
Army until the conclusion of the war, having 
been present at the battles of Vitoria [21 June, 
1813], Siege and Capture of San Sebastian [31 
Aug., 1813], The Nivelle [10 Nov., 1813], Orthez 
(27 Feb., 1814], and Toulouse [10 Apr., 1814], and 
in all the “ affairs” in which the Light Divi- 
sion was ergaged. 

At the siege of San Sebastiaén he volunteered 





I6 Renamed Mauritius in 1810. 

17 The capital of Java. 

18 87th (or Prince of Wales’s Irish) Regi- 
ment of Foot. 
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as an Engineer, and while so engaged was 
severély - wounded. For his services on this 
occasion he was promoted to a Company in the 
27th Regiment.19 

In 1816 he was placed on half-pay. On 23 
June, 1843, he was brought on full pay of the 
5ist Regiment20, and retired by the sale of his 
commission. He received the War Medal2l 
with six clasps22; also the Indian War Medal 
with three clasps23. 

Major Blakiston died on 4 June, 1867, at 
Mobberley Hall, Cheshire, in his eighty-third 
year. 

J. H. Leste. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 
TRAGEDY: SUBLIMITY. 


““MHE collocation of words is so artificial in 

Shakespeare and Milton,” said Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘ that you may as well think of push- 
ing a brick out of a wall with your fore- 
finger, as attempt to remove a word out of any 
of their finished passages.’’ The observation 
is especially true of Milton; who praised the 
Old Testament poets for their “‘ very critical 
art of composition,’ as also for their 
‘“ majestic, unaffected style,’ explaining that 
art—the “ artificial,’’? in Coleridge’s mean- 
ing—was a return to, not a departure from, 
nature. 

Joseph Conrad’s style is highly ‘“‘ arti- 
ficial.’” Although colloquial to some extent, 
as being influenced by his admired author, 
Henry James, it is in the order of the ‘‘ grand 
style,’’ the style of sublimity and of tragedy. 
The temper of his work, as one may try to 
describe it, is tragedy touched with sublimity. 
Indeed, he is a tragedian of prose. He 
expresses adventure and passion. There is 
no peace in his novels, no serenity, no happi- 
ness; or if there be any calm, any serenity, 





19 27th (or Inniskilling) Regiment of Foot. 

20 5ist (or the 2nd Yorkshire, West Riding) 
Regiment of Foot. 

21 The General Service (silver) medal, 
granted to all survivors of the war in 1847. 

2 For Java; Vitoria; San Sebastian; 
Niville; Orthez; and Toulouse. There is no 
other similar combination of these six clasps. 

The India General Service (silver) medal, 
granted in 1851, covering battles from 1799 to 
1826. Blakiston’s three clasps were— 
“ Assye,” 23 Sept., 1803; “ Argaum,” 29 Nov. 
1803; and “Gawilghur” (capture of), 15 
Dec., 1803. It may be noted that this 
medal, with the same three clasps as those of 
Blakiston, was awarded to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who lived just long enough to receive it— 
‘he died in 1852. 








—— 


it is precarious, as in the paradisial retreat 
in ‘ Victory’ that is shattered by a bullet 
fired. by the skeleton-like misogynist, Plain 
Mr. Jones. Only, in true tragical fashion, he 
produces peace at the close, although it be, 
in superficial appearance, the peace of utter 
desolation. Thus, in ‘The Rescue’ the de- 
serted lover who has sacrificed his pride in 
his ship and his protection of his friend to 
his love, or infatuation, emerges from his 
absorption with an agonising effort. The tide 
has turned, the mate warns him, and _ the 
night is coming on; it is time the brig were 
got away from the shoals. Mrs. Travers’ 
yacht had departed; the Captain asks how 
the yacht was heading when she was lost sight 
of: 


“South as near as_ possible,” answered 
Carter. “Will you give me a course to steer 
for the night, Sir?” 

Lingard’s lips trembled before he spoke, but 
his voice was calm. “Steer north,” he said. 


The whole bitter force of the story seems 
to be gathered in that reply, which to the 
imagination appears to vibrate into eternal 
distance. From this imaginative angle, the 
novels of Conrad begin, as it were, at the end; 
an observation to which the author himself, 
when I put it to him, assented. 

In this aspect he attains the sublime—but 

also in his subject-matter and in his philo- 
sophy. In ‘ Some Reminiscences ’ he hazards 
the conjecture that the ‘‘ object of creation” 
is ‘‘ purely spectacular ”’ : 
a spectacle for awe, love, adoration, or hate, 
if you like, but in this view—and in this view 
alone—never for despair! Those __ visions, 
delicious or poignant, are a moral end in them- 
selves... And the unwearied _self-forgetfal 
attention to every phase of the living universe 
reflected in our consciousness may be our 
appointed task on this earth, A task in which 
fate has perhaps engaged nothing of us except 
our conscience, gifted with a voice in order 
to bear true testimony to the visible wonder, 
the haunting terror, the infinite passion and the 
illimitable serenity; to the supreme law and 
the abiding mystery of the sublime spectacle. 


It is true. The ‘‘ heavens declare the glory 
of God,’”’ and there is “‘ no speech nor lan- 
guage, where their voice is not heard.” Yet, 
according to Marlow in ‘ Lord Jim,’ there 
are ‘‘ last words, whose ring, if they could 
only be pronounced, would shake both heaven 
and earth,” and according to Stein, the 
philosophical butterfly-hunter in the same 
novel, a ‘‘man that is born falls into 4 
dream like a man who falls into the sea. If 
he tries to climb out into the air as inexperi- 
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enced people endeavour to do, he drowns.” 
Stein’s counsel is, ‘‘ to the destructive ele- 
ment submit yourself. In the destructive 
element immerse.’’ 

We exist in some kind of magical sys- 
tem; its art a sort of ritual like that social, 
conventional spell which Mrs. Travers in 
‘The Rescue ’ is incapable of breaking. In 
‘The Shadow Line’ the young Captain is re- 
duced to a mood of startled pessimism : 

As I emerge on deck the ordered arrange- 
ment of the stars meets my eye, unclouded, 
infinitely wearisome. 

There they are: stars, sun, sea, light, dark- 
ness, space, great waters; the formidable 
Work of the Seven [sic] Days irto which 
mankind seems to have blundered, unbidden. 


Or else decoyed. .. 
E. H. Visrax. 


R’S WORD ‘ PORPHYROGENE.”’— 
This occurs in the famous lines in the 
‘Hunted Palace,’ 

Round about a throne, where sitting, Por- 

phyrogene, 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

As the soul or individuality is referred to, 
the usual meaning of the word, “ born in the 
purple chamber, legitimately royal ’’ while 
possible seems a little short of the full mean- 
ing. The word occurs in the 1839 version of 
the poem (the first) and I find that in that 
year Poe published an essay (reprinted by 
Harrison, xiv., 91) in which he quoted the 
53rd Chapter of Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ 
which relates largely to Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus. Poe must have known that Con- 
stantine was a patron of arts and letters, and 
while Poe referred only to one of his works 
which he thought silly, I think he used the 
word derived from ‘‘ Porphyrogenitus ’’ with 
the addition idea of intellectual. This fits 
the sense of the poem exactly, ‘“‘ rightly 
ruling and cultured,’ the two great charac- 
— of the Emperor as Gibbon presents 
im. 

T. O. Masport. 


JEATH-BED APPEARANCES.—For the 

benefit of the Psychical Research 
Society, and others who are interested in 
“phantasms of the death-moment,” ‘ N. & Q.’ 
might well put on permanent record the 
extraordinary but obviously true and sincere 
story of the death of a favourite parrot told 
im ‘The Paderewski Memoirs’ (Collins, 
1939), pp. 350-356. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Readers’ Queries. 








HE DOMINICAL LETTER.—In the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts Book for the 
parish of Saxilby in Lincolnshire there > 
pears to have been a continuation of an early 
custom of recording the Dominical Letter for 
each year to which the accounts refer. Thus 
in 1551, after the regnal year of the king, 
we have “‘]’ra D’nicals C.’’ In 1555 the 
‘* churchmaisters ’’ give the Littera Domini- 
calis as ff. Shortly after the accession of 
Elizabeth this use seems to have been 
dropped; see ‘N. and Q.,’ 1S. xii. 162 
(1855). 

Are there any other vestry-books preserved 
or published in which the Dominical Letters 
are noted? For whose benefit would they be 
inserted ? 

It seems unlikely that many people now 
concern themselves with the Golden Number, 
Epact, and Dominical Letter; but they have 
considerable antiquarian and_ecclesiological 
interest attached to them. For full treat- 
ment of this subject see Wheatly, ‘ Book of 
Common Prayer,’ pp. 42-52, and the ‘ Catho- 
lic Encyclopaedia,’ vol. v. 

R. B. Heppte. 


“ DUMFORDIZING.” — The above term 

occurs in 1847 in connection with the 
construction of a fireplace—‘‘ the angles to be 
Rumfordized in order to prevent loss of 
heat.’’ What is its significance? Refer- 
ring to the ‘Concise Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy,’ I find that Count von Rumford 
(Sir Benjamin Thompson, 1753-1814), was the 
introducer of improvements in Dublin hos- 
pitals and workhouses in 1796. Presumably, 
the term has some association with his 


methods. 
| ie 


ED HAZLETON, AUTHOR. — George 

R. Sims, in ‘ My Life,’ p. 50, refers to 
Fred Hazleton as the author of ‘ Sweeny 
Todd,’ upon which the famous drama of that 
title was based ; of ‘ Edith the Captive’ and 
‘Charley Wag,’ I have a copy of another, 
‘Fanny White and her Friend Jack Raw- 
lings,’ published in twenty-one penny 
numbers by George Vickers, Angel Court, 
Strand, each with a woodcut by “ R.P.”’ 
I have a note of another, which I have not 
seen, ‘The Woman with Yellow Hair: a 
romance of Good and Bad Society,’ also with 
woodcuts, undated. There may be other 
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books attributed to him; I have not been able 
to consult the B.M, catalogue, The drama, 
‘Sweeny Todd,’ often ascribed to G. A. Sala, 
has been traced back to the Britannic Theatre, 
1846, when Sala was eighteen, and he vigor- 
ously denied the authorship in Sala’s Jour- 
nal. It may be that Fred Hazleton was 
only a nom-de-plume. 
W. Roserts. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (T. = Toynbee) (See ante pp. 
155, 173, 192, 208, 226, 247, 263, 280, 296, 
315, 351, 350, 567, 386).— 

141. To Montagu, 20 Nov., 1763 (T. v. 
396), reports that Lord Sandwich ‘‘ has im- 

ached Wilkes for a Blasphemous poem 
i Essay on Woman ’], and has been expelled 
for blasphemy himself by the Beefsteak Club 
at Covent Garden.’’ Wanted, details of his 
expulsion. 

142. Walpole visited the Beauchamp 
Chapel in St. Mary’s, Warwick, and re- 
gretted ‘‘ how ill the fierce bears and ragged 
staves are succeeded by puppets and corals ”’ 
(22 July, 1751, T. iii. 66). What were the 
“ puppets and corals ’’? 

143. Walpole went to dine at ‘‘ Lord 
Archer’s, an odious place—I pried after 
Cronk’s false cabinet. in the buttery’ (22 
July, 1751, T. iii. 66). Lord Archer’s seat 
was Umberslade, Warwickshire. What was 
Cronk’s false cabinet? Who was Cronk? 

144. Walpole, discussing the assumption of 
the premiership by the Duke of Newcastle on 
his brother’s death, writes facetiously: ‘“‘ Mr. 
Fox, who was the only man in England who 
objected to this plan, is to be sent to a prison 
which is building on the coast of Sussex after 
the model of Fort 1’Evéque, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Taaffe.’’ (19 Mar., 1754, T. iii. 
223). Newcastle was a Sussex man. Taaffe, 
a political connection of his, had been im- 
prisoned in the Fort ]’Evéque at Paris for 
card-sharping, so very possibly the whole pas- 
sage is satirical. Has it any core of fact— 
i.e., was any fort or prison being constructed 
in Sussex at this time? 

145. (To Montagu, 20 Dec., 1762): ‘‘ Yet 
Strawberry like a mistress 

As oft as I ascend the hill of health 
Washes my hold away. 

Author and reference wanted. 

146. ‘ Here’s room for meditation ev’n to 
madness.’’ (Author and reference wanted). 


147. ‘* How often must it weep, how often 
(Author and reference wanted). 


burn.”’ 








148. ‘‘ like arts and sciences have travelled 
West.’ (Author and reference wanted), 

149. Apparently incorrectly, Walpole 
credits Spenser with the following (1 July, 
1763, T. v. 346): 

The blushing strawberries 

Which lurk, close-shrouded from __high- 

ooking eyes 

Showing that sweetness low and hidden lies, 

Whose are the lines? 

150. To Montagu, 28 Oct., 1751, T. iv. 6: 
‘*As St. Jonathan Swift said, ‘Crowned heads 
and cane heads, good heads and no heads at 
all, may all come to disgrace.’ ’’ Cf. Thomas 
Gray, ‘ Correspondence,’ ed. Toynbee and 
Whibley, i. 68. 

W. S. Lewrs. 


Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


POPLEXY: PRIMITIVE REMEDIES. 
—I have read somewhere that in France 
rubbing with human blood was supposed in 
the eighteenth century to be a cure for apo- 
plexy. Can any reader confirm this, and tell 
me whether the idea was current in other 
countries ? 
I should be glad to know of other folk- 
remedies for apoplexy. Are there any re- 
corded in the Greek and Latin classics? 


Z. 


ONGEVITY IN DOGS.—Many will recall 
the touching scene in the Odyssey, xvii. 
291-327, when Odysseus comes on his old dog, 
who lay full of vermin on the dung-heap, 
neglected by the careless women of the house- 
hold. Argus pricked up his ears and fawned 
upon his master, but had no strength to draw 
nearer to him and died “ at once, when he 
saw Odysseus again, in the twentieth year.” 
This great age for a dog has been doubted. 
So I note that recently in the papers an 
Australian dog is said to have reached the 
age of twenty-nine. This record has pro- 
duced a reminiscence of a London dog who 
lived to be twenty-one. What authenticated 
examples are there of unusually long life in 
dogs? I have a sceptical spirit about ordin- 
ary stories, as our. first editor had about 

centenarians among men. 

SENEX. 


YBIL: SPELLING OF NAME.—There 
seems to be arising a fashion of spelling 
this name in the classical way, Sibyl. The 
variant Sybil is, I believe, mediaeval. I 
wonder if any reader more conversant than 
I am with mediaeval records would tell me 
which is the usual spelling of the name found 
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inthem. It occurs somewhat more frequently 
than one might expect—as Sybilla, or 
Sibylla. 


Mary Brown. 


USSELL HOUSE IN THE STRAND. — 
Miss Scott Thomson’s interesting volume 
of ‘ Records of a Noble Household’ conveys 
the impression that Russell House on the 
south side of the Strand, which had been the 
town residence of the lst and 2nd Earls of 
Bedford, remained in the possession of that 
family after the death of the 2nd Earl, in 
1585, until its sale to the Marquess of 
Worcester in about 1630. If this is the case, 
then the following facts require explanation. 
On 13 Sept., 1595, Dr. Dee dined at Rus- 
sell House with the Earl of Derby (Dr. Dee’s 
Diary). In the course of the years 
immediately following, the LEarl of 
Derby addressed several letters from Rus- 
sell House. On 2 Sept., 1599, the ‘‘ Dow- 
ager Lady Russell ’’ protested to Cecil 
against the sale by Lady Derby (presumably 
the Dowager) of Russell House (Hat. ix., 
p. 208). On 3 Oct., 1601, the Dowager 
Countess of Derby wrote to Cecil refusing any 
rent for his use of Russell House (Hat. xi., 
p. 402). 

Thus it would appear that shortly before 
1600, Russell House had been transferred to 
Alice, Countess of Derby, in partial settle- 
ment of her claim for dower, by her brother- 
in-law, the 6th Earl. But how and when 
did he come to possess it ? 

E. B. G. 


AMES FROM PHRASES IN THE 
MASS-BOOK.—In Mr. Frank O’Con- 
nor’s ‘ The Saint and Mary Kate,’ there is an 
attractive female character who is nick-named 
“Non nobis.” We may remember Don 
Kirieleison in ‘ Don Quixote.’ Can anyone 
supply other examples of names derived from 
words or phrases familiar in the Mass? 


C. E, H. 


HILDREN’S EDITIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS.—I should be glad to hear of 
any editions for children of well-known Eng- 
lish authors—other than Shakespeare and 
Scott. Have ‘Esmond,’ ‘ John Inglesant,’ 
or ‘The Cloister and the Hearth,’ ever been 
so treated? I hope I am right in thinking 
that this was a nineteenth-century industry 
which is dying out or dead. Perhaps some- 
one could tell me of the earliest of such edi- 

tions brought out. 

Es. Bas 





> SCAPA.’’—To the Cockney, “ law ”’ is 

‘lore’? and ‘‘ Shaw” is ‘ Shore.’’ 
Hence I may have been wrong in thinking 
that the verb ‘‘ to scarper,’’ heard so often 
in these days, is spelt thus; for I now find 
Marguerite Steen, in her short story ‘ Strange 
Guest,’ making Bland, the Cockney butler, 
say : 

There didn’t seem to be much about [i.e. valu- 
ables] for the young lady to scapa with, if she 
felt that way inclined, so I showed ’er the 
room, and she wished me a polite good night. 

Perhaps some reader can say why and when 
this word came into use, and whether it has 
meanings not covered bv the well-born verb 
“to scamper’’? It is not to be found in 
the supplement to the ‘ O.E.D.’ 


FRrEpERIC ConnetTt WHITE. 


LAYS ON THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
CHARLES I.—A few years ago we had 
in London a play on Charles I, called, I 
believe, ‘ The White King’: the name of the 
author escapes me. A play called ‘ Charles 
the First’ was acted at the Lyceum at the 
end of the last or beginning of the present 
century, of which I should be glad to have 
particulars, both as to authorship and cast. 
What other plays on this subject could be 
mentioned ? 
IGNORAMUS. 


GOLD TOKEN.—Among some odds and 

ends left me by my great-uncle is a round 
gold token about % of an inch in diameter, 
bearing on the obverse a soldier holding a 
sheaf of corn, the date 1818 and, surrounding 
these, the motto: PARVAE CRESCUNT CON- 
CORDIA RES. On the reverse is a square con- 
taining the lettering: 


MO. AUR. 
REG. BELGII 
AD LEGEM 
IMPERITI 





The only guess I can make about it is that 
it might be a token struck after the Franco- 
Prussian War. Could any reader tell me 
anything about it? 

J. GRIFFIN. 

Luddington, nr. Stratford-on-Avon. 

UTHOR WANTED.—A passage in my Conrad 

Note on ‘ Typhoon’ (see ante p. 349), re- 
minds a friend of the lines: 
** The bo’s’n’s whistle 
Sounds like a whisper in the ear of Death, 
Unheard.” 


Where do they come from? 


Can any reader 
tell us? 


E. Vistak. 
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Replies. 





SWORDSMITHS IN LONDON. 
(clxxvii. 351.) 


MucH useful information on this subject 

may be gathered from ‘ A Handbook of 
Court and Hunting Swords 1660-1820,’ by P. 
Carrington-Peirce, published by Quaritch in 
1937. | Presumably the number of London 
sword-cutlers whose names have been found 
upon various weapons is extremely limited 
as the list of English Sword-cutlers given in 
this interesting little book does not amount 
to more than thirteen in all. Those makers 
who have been traced from their marks are 
all London craftsmen of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. No provincial sword- 
cutlers’ names are given in Capt. Carrington- 
Peirce’s list. 

From the trade-cards and bill-heads of 
sword-cutlers in my own collection, and from 
records which I have noted from other sources, 
I have compiled the following list of London 
makers, their addresses and dates: 


John Silver Hilt Maker 
Bennett (1) and Sword Cutler, 
at the Cross Dag- 
gers in Thread- 
needle Street be- 
hind ye _ Royal 
Exchange. c. 1750 


(2) Sword cutler, 67, 
Threadneedle St. 1 


Elizabeth Sword Cutler and 
Bennett gun maker, 67 
Threadneedle St. 


Sword Cutler at 
ye Flaming Sword 
in Great Newport 
Street near St. 
Martin’s Lane, 
makes and_ sells 
all sorts of Swords 
and Cuttos (sic) 
Belts as Lace, Silk 
and Leather 
Wholesale and Re- 
tail at Reasonable 
Rates. 


Sword Cutler and 
Gun Maker, 56, 
Charing Cross 
opposite the Mews 
Gate 1817 


Sword Cutlers, 62, 
Cheapside. 


~1 


~1 
“1 


-1794 


1808 
Charles Bibb 


1775-1810 


Samuel Brunn 


R. Clarke & Son 
1799 





Nicholas Croucher at ye 


James Cullum 
M. Cullum 
Thomas Dealtry 


Thomas Goldney 


Thomas Gray 


John Hilman 


Daniel Jeffries 
Joshua Johnson 


Senior 
John Kentish 


J. Knubley 


Robert Loxarn 
(or Loxham) 


James Neild 


William Nodes 


William Price 


Flaming 
Swor in 
Paul’s Church- 


yard the corner 
of ye Booksellers 
Row _ fronting 
Cheapside, maker 
and seller of all 
sorts of Swords, 
Hangers, Boyonets 
(sic) and Corse- 


lets, etc c. 


Sword Cutler, 
Charing Cross. 


Sword Cutler, 9, 
Charing Cross 


Sword Cutler, 
Cornhill 


late Neild (q.v.) 
Jeweller Gold- 
smith and Sword 
Cutler. No. 4 St. 
James’ Street. 


Jeweller and 
Sword Cutler, 42 


Sackville Street. c. 


Sword Cutler in 
New Bond Street 
near Hannover 
(sic) Square. 


Sword Cutler. 
Strand, 


Sword Cutler. 
8. Haymarket 


(Sword Cutler), 
Goldsmith and 
Toyman at the 
Star, corner of 
Popes Head Alley, 
opposite the Royal 
xchange, Corn- 
hill. 


Sword Cutler. 
7. Charing Cross 


Sword Cutler. 
88, Cornhill 


Jeweller, Gold- 
smith and Sword 
Cutler in §8t. 
James’ Street near 
the Royal Palace. 
Father of John 
amden Neild the 
wealthy eccentric 
—see ‘ D.N.B.’) 
Goldsmith, Jewel- 
lerand Sword Cut- 
ler in New Bond 
Street, near Gros- 
venor Street. 


Sword Cutler. 
44. Fetter Lane 


1700 
1763-1794 
1794 


1763 


1791-1827 


1800 


1763 


1794 


1762 
1794 


1794 


1778-178? 


1777 


1794 





epi 
Ar 
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~1794 


-1827 


-178? 
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George Reddell Sword Cutler 


and Accoutrement 
Maker. 138, Jer- 
myn Street. 

Sword Cutler, 
60, Charing Cross 
Sword Cutler. 
15 New Street 
Square. Shoe Lane 1794 


The finely engraved trade-card of Charles 
Bibb is in the Wedgwood Museum at 
Etruria ; the legend quoted above is repeated 
in French, “‘ Fourbisseur a l’Epee Flam- 
boyante dans Great Newport Street proche 
de St. Martin’s Lane, Fait and Vend Toutes 
Sortes d’Epées et Couteaux de Chasse, Cein- 
turon [s] de Soie and de Cuir en Gros ou en 
detail au plus juste Prix.’’ It will be noted 
that * Couteaux de chasse ’’ is anglicé “‘ Cut- 

John Hilman’s card also is rendered in 
French and in English and carries his shop 
sign of the Flaming Sword. It announces 
that he ‘‘ makes and sells all sorts of Steel 
Inlaid with Gold, Gilt, Silver, Metal Swords 
and Hangers, Belts, Belt Locks and Buckles, 
Sword Knobs and Strings, Pikes and Gor- 
gets at Reasonable Rates.’’ 

The card of Nicholas Croucher, bears the 
shop sign of the Flaming Sword surmounted 
by a Crown set within a trophy of arms. This 
card is contained in Samuel Pepys’ collec- 
tion, labelled ‘‘ Vulgaria,’? at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. 


1807 
James Shrapnell 
1781 
Francis Thurkle 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


There was an Edward Younger, of St. Cle- 
ment Danes, who was appointed ‘‘ Damasker, 
Furbisher, Sword Slipper & Cutler ’’ to His 
Majesty, by Royal Warrant, 19 Mar., 1660/1. 
He seems to have been a member of the 
Armourers’ Company and generally a man 
of some importance. He died in 1679, and 
his widow, Francisca, acted as administratrix 
of his estate. 

G. W. Youncer. 


ST. WILLIAM. 
(clxxvii. 351, 393). 


M and W. Drake, in their ‘ Saints and 
their Emblems ’ (1916) give: 


St. William of York, Abp. C. 1154 (8 June). 
White chasuble, green daimatic, with archi- 
episcopal staff. (Window, Morley, Derby). 
cee cross. (Window, N. Tudden- 
ham ; dscreen, Wolborough). Shield with 
eight lozenges. (Mural painting, St. Alban’s). 
Butler, Papebroke, Drake’s History of York. 





William fitzHerbert was a great-grand- 
son of the Conqueror, and an opponent of 
the monks. Accusations had been made 
against him in Rome, where his election was 
bitterly opposed by St. Bernard and others. 
But he was consecrated to York, at Win- 
chester, in 1143; and the pall was sent to 
him in 1145. Fresh accusations were then 
made against William, who went to Rome to 
meet them ; but he was suspended by the new 
Pope, Eugenius III, who, on hearing that 
certain followers of the Archbishop had plun- 
dered the monastery of Fountains, deprived 
him altogether (1147). But in 1153 he was 
re-elected to the See; and is stated to have 
performed a miracle immediately on his 
return. He died in 1154. He is said to 
have been poisoned whilst celebrating Mass, 
out of the holy chalice itself. It was, per- 
haps, the peculiar atrocity of his end which 
gave him so great a reputation for sanctity. 
He was not canonised until 1284. His shrine 
never obtained the celebrity of that of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury; and in after years 
was probably regarded as inferior in sanctity 
and interest even to that of Archbishop 
Scrope (1405) in the Minster. St. William 
had originally been buried in the nave; but 
it is said that even before his canonisation 
his tomb was visited by pilgrims, and was the 
occasion of miracles. The visit of Edward I 
to York in 1283-4 was chosen by Archbishop 
Wickwaine as the occasion for the translation 
of St. William’s relics from his old tomb in 
the nave to his shrine in the quire. The 
ceremony was performed with great pomp in 
the presence of the King and Queen Eleanor. 
William became one of the King’s patron 
saints, and Edward gave various gifts of 
jewels to his shrine. 

In the Acta Sanctorum for 8 June it is re- 
corded that ‘‘ Corpus ab imo in altum, a com- 
muni loco in chorum venerabiliter est trans- 
latum.’’ The shrine was probably placed 
behind the high altar; and afterwards be- 
tween the reredos and the eastern screen, as 
at Durham and St. Albans. The bones 
themselves were deposited in a portable fere- 
trum, so that they might be easily carried in 
procession. As in the case of St. Thomas 
in the southern metropolitical church, 
the original place of William’s burial still 
remained an object of veneration. This was 
at the eastern end of the nave, and was 
covered with so great a superstructure that 
processions were obliged to divide and march 
to each side of it. The head appears to have 
been kept in a silver jewelled chest separate 
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from the rest of the body, and was exhibited ! 
to worshippers who gave offerings to it. At 
the Reformation the head was seized by Lay- 
ton, afterwards Dean, a follower of Thomas 
Cromwell: its seizure was one of the chief 
causes of the Pilgrimage of Grace. At this 
time, also, the shrine was demolished, and 
also the superstructure over the saint’s origi- 
nal place of burial :n the nave. It is said 
that no remembrance was left of the spot 
except a tradition that the saint had lain 
under a long marble slab in the nave. In 
1732, during the repairing of the minster 
nave, Drake, the historian of York, obtained 
leave to search under the said slab; and there 
found a coffin of stone containing a leaden 
box, in which were bones wrapped in sarcenet. 
But there was no inscription by which the 
remains could be identified, and they were 
again buried. 

St. William is said to have performed 
thirty-six miracles after his death, and a list 
of them was once hung up in the vestry. 


A. R. Baytey. 


NAKES: USE IN MEDICINE (clxxvii. 
352).—Several pages dealing with this 
subject will be found under ‘ Vipers’ in W. 
T. Fernie’s ‘ Annual Simples,’ p. 503 et seq. 
Fernie quotes from John Quincy’s ‘ Complete 
English Dispensatory ’’ (XVIII century), in 
which the subject of medicines prepared 
from vipers is dealt with at considerable 
length. 

Dr. Bernard E. Read has written a bro- 
chure on ‘ Dragon and Snake Drugs’ in 
‘ Chinese Materia Medica,’ published by the 
Peking Natural History Bulletin (circa 
1930). Your correspondent will perhaps be 
aware of the several chapters on the subject 
in Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ Bk, xxix., 
Caps. 18-22. 

The slough of a snake had a great vogue in 
early medicine. It is recommended, boiled 
in vinegar, for toothache, by such authorities 
as Dioscorides, Paulus Aegineta and Avi- 
cenna, and was copied again and again from 
them throughout the Middle Ages and later. 

In his Commentary on Paulus Aegineta 
(Sydenham Society), Adams states that ser- 

ent’s slough is still used medicinally in the 

ast, giving as his authority Ainslie, 


‘Materia Medica,’ ii. 291. 

A preparation of snake venom is exten- 
sively used in modern medicine and dentistry 
to arrest haemorrhage. 


B. R. TOWNEND, L.D.S. 





131, Mary Gates Lane, Sandal, Wakefield. 





[SX SIGN: THE RAG AND LOUSE 

(clxvii. 210, 251). — Mr. SIDWELL states 
that ‘‘ some fifty or sixty years ago. . . there 
was (in Coventry) an inn with the sign the 
Drum and Monkey . . . it became known ag 
the Rag and Louse.’’ He gives probable rea- 
sons for this. He does not mention when 
the inn disappeared, or if its sign, the proper 
one, continued to its end. 

In Kelly’s Directory for 1924, the Drum 
and Monkey is not mentioned in the list of 
Warwickshire inns; and it is not given in the 
Post Office Directory of Warwickshire for 
1845, which I have before me, in which all 
the hotels, inns and _ beer-houses are men- 
tioned, under the heading of ‘ Publicans,’ 

I am just over eighty years of age, and I 
doubt if there are many persons now living 
in the parish of Stottesdon, especially in 
Oreton, who can remember much regarding 
the latter place, as far back as.1870. I can- 
not, of course, doubt the statement made by 
E. H. P., but I think the painted sign could 
not have been in existence sixty-five years 
ago, or I should have heard of it, or possibly 
have seen it. 

In any case, I think that E, H. P. should 
give the date, and the real authority for his 
statement.\ I know full well the cruel s0- 
called practical jokes that took place years 
ago; and it is possible that some artist or 
ordinary painter, forgetting the real great 
beauty of the district disgraced himself by 
painting the sign Rag and Louse. My great- 
grandfather, Samuel Southam, estate agent 
and land valuer, left Gloucestershire for 
Shropshire about 1777, or thereabouts. He 
bought property in Stottesdon parish, and 
built a house there, no doubt for the conveni- 
ence of his work. His eldest daughter, in 
1810, married Thomas Crump, the Squire of 
Chorley Hall, and for a time my grandfather 
lived at a then good farm-house, called Blun- 
dell House, where my father was born in 
1818. I was not born in the district, or any 
other of his children. In 1868 my great-uncle, 
Samuel Phillips Southam, solicitor of Cleo- 
bury Mortimer, and coroner for Shropshire— 
he had Stottesdon Hundred—died, and left 
the greater bulk of his property to my father, 
This included, in Stottesdon parish, farms, 
brick works, lime-rock, etc., in Oreton and 
other places. My elder brothers went fre- 
quently to Oreton to fish in the river Rea and 
the brook that passed through our land; and 
in, I think 1874, I went to try my luck with 
an elder brother. 

I have known the family of Wellings all 
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my life, and stayed the night in 1911 at the 
house of Mrs. Wellings. when, as a trustee 
of my father’s estate, I had to go to Oreton 
for a final settling-up. This house adjoined 
that of the beer-house or inn, called the New 
Inn. Some weeks ago, I wrote to her son, 
Mr. George Wellings, the tenant of the inn. 
He told me that he will be fifty-three in 
December. In a previous letter he said he 
had been landlord of the inn twenty-three 
years, and had never heard of it ever having 
been called the Rag and Louse. He sent me 
a note from the district manager of one of 
the oldest breweries in Burton-on-Trent, who 
for years had the house on lease, until he 
bought it, and he had never heard of the 
above sign. 

-At my request, the Librarian of the Public 
Library in Shrewsbury searched all the 
Shropshire Directories in the library from, 
at any rate, Pigot’s 1822-3. to 1900—and 
there is a very complete list of these books— 
to 1900, without finding Rag and Louse. 


Hersert SoutTHam. 


QNAIL-EATING (clxxvii. 365).—When I 
* was a boy (1880-1885) at Englefield Green 
in Surrey, the villagers used to eat snail- 
soup to cure colds. In 1909, at St. Efflam, 
on the north coast of Brittany, I used to 
watch the visitors (ladies and gentlemen of 
some pretension) walk along the beach and 
village lanes to collect slugs for food. They 
used sticks or canes with a small spike at the 
end, and carried their catch in round wicker 
baskets with a handle. The slugs were appar- 
ently the ordinary large black juicy kind 
common all over France, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Thirty years ago a French hairdresser in 
Dale Street, Liverpool, told me snails formed 
acommon article of diet in France, and that 
every Sunday afternoon, wet or fine, he spent 
in searching the Cheshire hedgerows for shell 
snails. After all, he argued, is there much 
difference between a snail and ‘an oyster? 
His captures he put into a barrel of dry saw- 
dust for a week to clean them; then stewed 
and ate them. He appeared none the worse 
for the experiment. 

The late Andrew W. Tuer published a con- 
vincing little book on another neglected food, 
entitled ‘ Why Not Eat Insects ?’ 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


My father, born in 1830, at Stanwell, 
Middlesex, used to tell us that as a boy there 





he knew an old farm labourer who would 
always pick up and eat little white slugs, 
saying they were good for (illness) consump- 
tion. He did not eat other varieties. I think 
I have read somewhere that this was a common 
belief, but am unable to give the reference. 


W. P. Merrick. 
Penso, Shepperton. 


‘: 'ILERIHEW ”’ (clxxvii. 366).—This form 

of rhyming was invented by Edmund 
Clerihew Bentley, a lifelong friend of G. K. 
Chesterton (see Chesterton’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 
Hutchinson, 1937: with an Index!). Speci- 
mens occur almost every week in Punch 
nowadays. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Named after E. Clerihew Bentley just 
before the 1914-18 conflict. He invented this 
type of amusing rhyme-verse. Among other 
things he wrote ‘‘ Biography for Beginners. 
Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton.’’ A second 
series recently appeared, entitled ‘‘ Baseless 
Biography. Illustrated by Nicholas Bentley ”’ 
(son of above). These are sample “ Cleri- 
hews ”’ : 

*‘ Dinner-time!” said Gilbert White 
“Yes, yes; certainly—all right— 
Just let me finish this note 
About the Lesser white-bellied Stoat.” 
“Ow!” screamed Beverley Nichols 
“Take it away! It tickles! 
You know I simply can’t bear 
An earwig loose in my hair.” 


Wa. Jaccarp. 


This short, humorous form of verse is so 
called after the second Christian name of its 
originator, Mr. E. C. (Edmund Clerihew) 
Bentley, the poet and novelist, who is hap- 
pily still with us, and as recently as last June 
produced a volume of this patronymic verse 
under the title of ‘ Baseless Biography.’ 


J. F. SHERwoop. 


HE UNDERGROUND PASSAGE BE- 
TWEEN CHURCH AND HALL 
(clxxvii. 366).—George Roberts at p. 199 of 
his “ History of Lyme Regis’ (1834), speak- 
ing of Colway House, belonging to the Henley 
family, as then lords of the manor, says, ‘‘ a 
road between two rows of stately trees .. . 
led to the church, to which some affirm there 
is now a subterraneous passage.’’ Roberts, 
who is ordinarily sober enough, has a ten- 
dency at times to revel in the highly improb- 
able. I have been studying the history and 
antiquities of Lyme Regis closely for twenty 
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years. Nowhere, except in Roberts, have I 
seen any allusion to this ‘ subterraneous 
passage.”” Hutchins in his ‘ History of 
Dorset,’ does not mention it. 

C. WaNKLYN. 


There is a tradition that there was an 
underground passage between the Old Rectory 
(adjoining the church in this parish) and 
Glastonbury Abbey, 3 miles off. A variant 
of this is that the passage leads to Sharpham, 
a manor-house of the Abbey, about a mile off, 
the place from which the last Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury was taken to be executed. Some 
have seen in the discovery, within the last 
seven years, of a stair-case, leading to a sub- 
terranean chamber, concealed in a buttress 
of the aforementioned Rectory, confirmation 
of this tradition. I have also been told that 
in digging a grave between the Rectory and 
the church, an underground arch was found. 
I am afraid I have never had the curiosity 
to test these traditions ! 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


*“ DATTILEAR”  (clxxvii. 295, 338, 

375).—It has since occurred to me that 
the ‘‘ Holland”? in Thomas Wright’s defini- 
tion may mean the Lincolnshire district so 
named, and not the Netherlands; or that we 
should read “‘ a garment made of holland.” 
Wright was sometimes careless in his defini- 
tions, and without some correction it is diffi- 
cult to see what place the word can have in 
a Dictionary of Provincial English. Its 
absence from the ‘ Eng. Dialect Dict.’ could 
be accounted for in the first way, or by its 
being: considered obsolete before 1700. The 
acceptation of the Lincolnshire Holfand and 
the date of disuse would narrow the search 


for particulars. 
W. W. Git. 


The following extract is from Aris’s 
Birmingham Gazette of April 13, 1752: 

Miss Blandy was executed in the same black 
Petelair she was dressed in at her Trial, had 
on a black Pair of Gloves, and her Hands and 
Arms were tied with black Paduasoy Ribbons. 

This example of the use of the word is a 
year earlier than the first example given in 
the ‘ O.E.D.,’ where a “ patenlair’’ is de- 
fined as ‘‘a jacket reaching down to the 
waist.”’ 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


PORTRAITS OF THE MOGULS (elxxvii. 
333).—Engraved portraits of ten of the 





Mogul Emperors of India, from paintings by 





— 


Indian artists, are to be found in Dow's 
‘History of Hindostan,’ 2nd edition, 1770, 
The following is a list in order of succession, 
Dow’s spelling being retained :— 
Mahomed Akbar, vol. ii. Frontispiece, 
Jehangire, Shaw Jehan, Bahudar Shay, 
and Allumgire or Aurunzibe, vol. ii., p. 381, 
Jehander Shaw, Ferocksere, Mahomed 
Shaw, and Allumgire II., vol. ii., p. 303. 
Shaw Allum, vol. i. Frontispiece. 
In addition there are portraits of the 
following :— 
F oes Shaw, King of Persia, vol. ii., p. 
3 


Abdulla, King of Persia, vol. ii., p. 381. 

Mahomed Ali Cawn, Nawab of the Carn- 
atic, vol. ii., p. 396. 

Hyder Ali, Nizam of Hyderabad, vol. ii., 
p. 398. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the original paintings of the above now exist, 
and if so where. Some, at any rate, must 
have been in the Palace at Delhi when that 
city was captured by the British in 1857. 

H. E. Rupkx1n, 


Major. 


The only portrait of the Moguls, to which 
I have access, is that of Jahangir, repro- 
duced as a frontispiece to his autobiography 
(or memoirs), published by the Oriental 
Translation Fund in 1909. The translation 
was by my uncle, Alexander Rogers (I.C.S., 
Bombay, retired), edited and revised by 
Henry Beveridge, I.C.S., retired. The minia- 
ture is stated to be reproduced from one in 
the British Museum. 

K. Rogers, M.D. 


SIMON WADLOW (clxxvii. 333).—Mnk. E. 
C. Waptow could find abbreviated notes on 
Simon Wadlow in books I have published on 
‘Signs of Old London,’ which he could con- 
sult in the British Museum or the Guildhall 
Library: ‘The Mermaid and Mitre Taverns 
in Old London,’ pp. 145-151, and ‘ Old Lon- 
don, Cornhill, etc.’, concerning Simon’s son, 
John Wadlow, of Pepys’s time. 


KENNETH ROGERS, M.D. 


RS. FITZHERBERT: PORTRAITS RE- 
PRODUCED (clxxvii. 368). — This at- 
tractive woman probably appears to the 
greatest advantage in Gainsborough’s paint- 
ing of her (in the Sanderson collection). This 
is well reproduced in Lord Ronald Gowers 
‘ Thomas Gainsborough . . . ’, 1903, p. 108. 
Her engraved portrait appeared so often im 
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the nineteenth century that it would be pru- 
dent to examine the collection in the Print 
Department, British Museum. 


Wm. JaGGarp. 


L’Art. Vol. iv., 1876, p. 119; 

L’Art. Vol. Ixii., 1903, p. 446; 

Art Journal. Vol. xlix., 1897, p. 36; 

Art Journal. Vol. lii., 1900, p. 328; 
Bell’s ‘Gainsborough.’ 1897, p. 98; 

‘La Belle assemblée.” New series. Vol. i., 


1810, p. 211; 
‘Creevey Papers.’ Vol. i., 1904, p. 50; 
European Magazine. Vol. ix., 1786, 
4 Gazette des beaux arts. Series 3. Vol. xiv., 
1895, p. 230; 
Illustrated London News. Vol. cv., 1894, 
Jesse: ‘ Life of George Brummell.’ 
1886, p. 256; 
Lady’s Magazine. Vol. xvii., 1786, p. 169. 
Lady’s Monthly Museum. Vol. xii., 1804, 


Vol. i., 


.-817. 
Langdale: ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert,’ 
856 ; 
Latimer: ‘ England in 
tury.’ Vol. ix., p. 200. 


Nineteenth Cen- 


Wilkins: ‘Mrs. Fitzherbert and George 
IV.’ 2 vols., 1905; 

Williamson: ‘Andrew and Nathaniel 
Plimer.’ 1903, p. 90; 


Williamson: ‘ History of Portrait Minia- 
tures.’ Vol. i., 1904, plates 58a, 60 and 68. 
Williamson: ‘ John Russell.’ 1894, p. 62. 


A. Ceci PIPER. 


OEMS ON THE DEATH OF THE 
PRINCE IMPERIAL (clxxvii. 248, 336, 
376).—A copy of the Poet Close’s poem on 
‘The Prince Imperial’ is in the Reference 
Department of the Barnsley Free Public Lib- 
rary. It is the 4th edition and is dated 1879, 
so that, whatever its merits as poetry may be, 
it evidently had considerable vogue. 


E. G. B. 


HAPPENINGS AT SEA IN 1755 (clxxvii. 

331, 373).—The following quotation 
shows that the religious sanction of thirty- 
nine lashes had acquired a legal basis by 
1832. Further research might bring to light 
an earlier date. 


I numbered the lashes, stroke by stroke, and 
counted fifty; thus exceeding by eleven the num- 
ber allowed by Colonial law to be inflicted at 
the arbitrary will of the master or manager. 
This was the only occasion on which I saw the 
legal rumber of 39 lashes exceeded, but I never 





knew the overseer or head book-keeper give less 
than 39. (Verbatim reprint of a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hatchard and Son entitled 
‘Three months in Jamaica in 1832 comprising a 
residerce of seven weeks on a sugar plantation.’ 
By Henry Whiteley fof Heckmondwike]. Lon- 
don: Printed for the Anti-Slavery Society, 


24 pp.). 
E. G. B. 
WILTON, A TRAVELLER (clxxvii. 351). 


—The only “‘ traveller’? of this name 
known to me is Jack Wilton, the hero of 
‘The Unfortunate Traveller,’ by Nash (1594), 
the first example in English of the picaresque 
novel, but obviously he could not be ‘“ asso- 
ciated in some way with Stanley and Living- 
stone.”’ 

ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


‘PRIDE AND PREJUDICE’: CHIL- 

DREN’S EDITION (clxxvii. 369). — 
Longmans published in 1924 a school edition 
of ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ My work as 
editor was to abridge the text and to write 
an introduction and notes. 


Davip SaLmon. 
Narberth, Pem. 


Some thirty-five years ago three series of 
Books for Children were being issued. Two 
of them were edited by W. T. Stead, founder 
of the Review of Reviews: (a) ‘ Penny Poets,’ 
and (b) ‘Penny Popular Novels: The 
Masterpiece Library.’ In this latter series, 
No. 16 was ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice by Jane 
Austen ’’ (abridged). So far as I can see 
none .of. the volumes bears any date. 

The third series was issued by George 
Newnes, Ltd., and is also undated. In this 
series ‘Sense and Sensibility by Jane 
Austen ’’ occupies Nos. 27 and 28. The gen- 
eral title was ‘The Penny Library of 
Famous Books. Complete Edition.’ I have 
no doubt that all three were very successful. 


E. G. B. 


HE MAID OF SARAGOSSA (clxxvii. 
334).—In ‘ The Book of Golden Deeds’ 
Charlotte Yonge wrote an account of the 
Maid of Zaragoza which is very thrilling 
and alive with sympathetic understanding. 
Charles W. Wood mentions the Maid briefly 
in his delightful and romantic ‘Glories of 
Spain.’ 
F. P. Leypurn-Yarker. 
Cambridge. 


AUTOMATIC: REVOLVER (clxxvii. 316). 
—The term ‘‘ automatic,”’ in this con- 


nection, is a mere contraction of the full 
name, which is ‘‘ automatic pistol,’’ a weapon 
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which works upon the same principle as the 
Maxim, or machine, gun, whereas the re- 
volver employs a cylinder bored to receive, 
say, six cartridges, which are brought into 
action successively as the cylinder revolves. 

One of the earliest forms of automatic 
pistol was that known as the ‘‘ Mauser,” a 
German invention, used by the Boers in South 
Africa. It was a clumsy weapon, however, 
and was quite put into the shade when the 
present form was introduced — I believe in 
America—and became known in this country 
as the ‘‘ Browning,’’ in which the cartridges 
are placed inside the hollow handle instead 
of showing outside, as with the ‘‘ Mauser.” 
In rapidity of action, the automatic pistol is 
far in front of the revolver, but it has its 
drawbacks owing to the delicacy of its 
mechanism. 

G. W. Youncer. 


HRASE: ‘‘SHOT HIS BOLT” (clxxvii. 
334).—Your correspondent is quite cor- 
rect in assuming that ‘‘ shot his bolt’ is a 
true folk saying. It is common to Yorkshire 
and to Devonshire. Wright’s ‘ English Dia- 
lect Dictionary’ gives the meaning of the 
expression as ‘To be exhausted.’’ This 
would :.ppear to be the sense in which Earl 
Baldwin used it. 

George Whyte-Melville used the expression 
in his novel, ‘ Katerfelto’ (1875) in the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘I’ve shot my bolt too, 
neighbour,”’ says the defeated sportsman to 
his comrade in distress. 

If memory serves me true, Lord Kitchener 
used the expression when speaking of the 
Kaiser during the last war, but, unfortun- 
ately, I am not able to verify this. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


WAN SIGNIFYING POET: ‘‘SWAN- 
SONG” (clxxvii. 311, 353).—Words- 
worth has some introductory lines to his 
‘Dion’ now dismissed to the Appendix of 
Notes. These give a good description of the 
beauty of the swan ‘‘on Locarno’s Lake” 
but it is called ‘‘ the mute creature.”’ 


y We, ae 


AMERICAN MILITARY ORDERS 
(clxxvii. 264).—I believe the oldest mili- 
tary order in the United States is the Order 
of the Cincinnati. This was founded in 1783 
by officers of the American Army in our 
Revolution, both American and French 
officers. Each member contributed a month’s 
pay of his rank at the beginning. The 





Society also took care of widows and orphans 
of those who had fallen. It is hereditary, 
and although only males may belong, it may 
descend through a woman if it is a direct 
blood-relationship. 

After the American Civil War, in 
1866 or 1867, the Order of the Loyal 
Legion was founded by officers of the Union 
Army. This is also hereditary. 


ConsTaNcE WILLIAMs. 


LADIES SMOKING CIGARS (elxxiy, 

85, 125; clxxvii. 51, 269, 374).—George 
Sand was probably the best known example 
of this kind. F. Gribble (‘ George Sand and 
her Lovers,’ 1928, p. 35), speaks of her in her 
early life in Paris after separating from 
her husband, as “‘ sitting in the cafés, dress- 
ing like a man and smoking long cigars,” 
She also appears to have been a pipe smoker, 
as shown by Alfred de Musset’s sketch of her 
dressed in Oriental clothes and smoking a 
long pipe, which forms the frontispiece to 
Marie Jenny Howe’s ‘George Sand. The 
Search for Love,’ 1928. Entries in the 
‘Journal Intime’ (pp. 3 and 33) show that 
she was fond of cigarettes in 1834, and H. 
Amic (‘ George Sand. Souvenirs,’ 1893, p. 
36), who visited her forty years later, states 
that she was an almost incessant cigarette 
smoker. 

J. D. Rowteston, F.s.a, 


PAGLIONI (clxxvii. 334). — If memory 

serves aright, there are some very fine 
coloured prints of Taglioni hanging in the 
foyer of the Ballet Club, 2a, Ladbroke Grove, 
W.11. Madame Rambert would no doubt be 
able to give further information on the point. 
And informative articles have appeared from 
time to time in the Dancing Times, 12, Hen- 
rietta Street, W.C.2. A Christmas number, 
about twelve or fourteen years back, contained 
an article and some reproductions. 


ILENE CHAMLEY. 


“ WELLOW ”: ITS EQUIVALENT IN 

OTHER LANGUAGES (clxxvii. 334). 
—Surely L. E. A. has missed ‘‘ copain,” 4 
colloquial translation of ‘‘ pal.”” And is not 
‘*un vieux bonhomme”’ a more exact trans- 
lation of “‘ an old fellow,” and incorporating 
more geniality towards the said person than 
the English expression. I doubt if ‘‘ un bon 
vieux ’? is French in the sense mentioned. 
And what of “un gaillard”’ for “a jolly 
good fellow ’’? 


ILENE CHAMLEY. 
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The Library. 


A Naturalist on Rona. By F. Fraser 
Darling. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
7s, 6d. net). 


T clxvii. 106 (Aug. 10, 1929) we reviewed 
with much satisfaction Mr. H. Eliot- 
Howard’s ‘ Introduction to the Study of Bird 
Behaviour.’ This record of close observation 
of the life of a bird in regard not only to 
mating and food but more particularly to the 
little region it claimed for its own—its terri- 
tory—is one of the most remarkable repre- 
sentatives of a new and sympathetic method 
in the pursuit of natural history. In the 
book before us we have the method extended 
both in breadth and depth. 

North Rona is a small, isolated and now 
uninhabited island off the West Highland 
coast. Dr. Darling begins with giving an 
account of life on that coast-line in general 
—both fauna and flora, creatures of the 
frontier between sea and land. On the varied 
beauty of form, movement and colour they 
present he has delightful things, things not 
obvious to remark, as he has also on the 
sounds. Thus of the Kittiwakes he says: 

The crying of the birds is a tumult, and 
though each individual cry is discordant, the 
whole is a sound of exciting beauty. 

This note of beauty and exhilaration 
accompanies all the records of scientific 
observation here set out, especially the 
accounts of birds and of seals. The chapter 
on ‘The Display of Birds ’ while concluding 
that this “‘ can be almost fully explained in 
terms of hormones, motor-mechanisms, stim- 
uli and responses ’’ points out virtue in that 
“almost”’ ; in such an explanation if it stands 
alone ‘‘ the wholeness of the bird’s existence 
is neglected.’’ While agreeing that that 
“wholeness ’? must be nelied by us princi- 
pally for the sake of our own “‘ richness ”’ in 
experience, we would go further and say that 
neglect of it is also unscientific. 

The third chapter of the book is largely 
historical and antiquarian. For North Rona 
contains the ruined cell and chapel of St. 
Ronan, besides remains of a village of later 
date. The “little ile callit Ronay ” is noted 
in the manuscript of Sir Donald Monro 
(1549) as ‘‘ inhabit and manurit [worked] be 
simple people.” In the next century the 
“simple people”? were starved to death by 
the arrival, it would appear, of rats from a 
ship, which devoured all their substance. 





” 








So | soft and inquisitive, but the yearling seals have 


the little green island was left desolate. Dr. 
Darling, spending months there in a hut 
alone with his wife and son, did much to ex- 
cavate and restore to form and meaning the 
ruins of St. Ronan’s chapel. The impression 
it now makes after the labour bestowed on it 
is ‘‘of a simple early church of great dig- 
nity.’’ It is to be hoped that both this and 
other remains described here will, when the 
present troubles are passed, receive the 
official care needed for their preservation. 
Dr. Darling notes a curious way in which he 
has been affected by living on North Rona— 
enabled to know and speak of coming events 
““ with an accuracy and clarity which have 
been disturbing.’’ But it had been recorded 
of the former inhabitants of the island that 
they had second sight, and ‘‘ received appari- 
tions of visitors before their arrival.” 

From the cell and chapel of St. Ronan, 
‘*the heart of Rona,’’ and from the burial- 
ground with its three remaining crosses and 
the other ruins, we turn to survey the con- 
formation of the island and to view its bird 
population—the turnstones, the puffins, the 
great black-backed gulls, which would seem 
to have their largest colony on North Rona, 
and, among many more, the fork-tailed 
petrels and their exciting, wondrous aerial 
dance by night. 

The most important chapter, scientifically 
speaking, is that on ‘ The Social Life of Ani- 
mals.’ Its general purport is to show that, 
apart from the obvious advantages of 
sociality, there is a deep-seated physiological 
need which makes virtually all animals seek 
companionship so that in fact sociality should 
be considered rather as producing adventi- 
tiously its many advantages than as being 
itself the product of them. Aggregations may 
be on a patriarchal or a matriarchal system, 
and discussion of the latter brings us to a 
fine study of the ways of the red deer. Two 
other studies of ‘‘ social pattern ’’ are con- 
cerned with the herring gull and the Atlantic 
grey seal. 

The latter—Ron Mor—may almost be said 
to be the hero of this book, and the author’s 
observations—long drawn out and at such 
close quarters, that he could sit close to them 
for hours without their being disturbed, while 
his child would play among them—open up a 
scene of idyllic attractiveness. No naturalist 
could read without a half-envious thrill how 

Those old bulls of the great dignity remain 
on the outer ring of the group of faces, though 
one of the biggest of them will come close in. 
The cows are nearer to me, their expressions 
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the wondering faces of little children, and in 
their confidence they have come out of the water 
to my feet as I have sat there on the rock, using 
my voice in the way I have learned. That 
secret of the voice which will bring them is 
mine alore and will remain so, lest it should 
ever come to be misused. At these times I do 
not carry camera or binoculars for the seals 
do not like them; nor do other animals for that 
matter. One day I called a blind cow seal out 
of the sea and she came near until her muzzle 
was but a few inches from my face. She was 
unafraid and returned quietly to the sea. 


While thus avoiding what might vex his 
friends, Dr. Darling has made extraordin- 
arily happy use of the camera. Here are 
thirty-one photographs of varying excellence 
but none of them idle work. Eight show us 
the Grey Seal; the finest is that of the great 
bull which is made the frontispiece. An 
element of the comic—or so it appears to mere 
human eyes—is strong in some of the photo- 
graphs, e.g., the pictures of puffins, and 
comes out most strongly in one belonging to 
the chapter, ‘ The Mystery of Antlers,’ which 
shows two red stags in velvet, erect on their 
hind feet, and fighting with their fore feet, 
surrounded by their watching companions. 

The outcome of this book as a whole is to 
reinforce the psychological as distinct from 
the purely physiological or mechanistic inter- 
pretation of animal behaviour. It does so 
partly by adding new data, partly by bring- 
ing out from old data a fresh significance. 
As a contribution to biology—especially to 
that newer development of biology which con- 
cerns itself with fundamental relations of 
animals to one another and to their habitat 
—it is a work of importance. We would 
recommend it also to the layman as at any 
time most refreshing reading and, in the 
rather hideous days on which we are fallen, 
a singularly beautiful and _ stimulating 
account of the manifold life on the earth 
which, though it has indeed its own distresses, 
goes its way all unconscious of the dark dis- 
tresses of humanity. 


BooKSELLER’sS CATALOGUE. 


CataLocure No. 641 of Francis Epwarps, 
Lrp., under the heading ‘ Books on Various 
Subjects,’ describes nearly a thousand items. 
We noticed three or four important sets of 
well-known literary and historical series: 
thus they have a complete set to date of the 
Early English Text Society in 278 vols. 
(1864-1936 : £225); a complete set (264 vols.) 





of the Rerum Britannicarum Medii evi 
Scriptores—the Rolls Series, that Ne Bea 


for £350 (1858-1911); the like of the Brit 
and Foreign State Papers, compiled by the 
Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Fore 
Office, from 1812 to 1908 (1841-1912: aan 
and, again, a set of Hansard in 928 vol 
(1804-1927 : £320). Under ‘ Miscellaneous: 
Books’ will be found a series of 40 a 
graph letters of T. E, Lawrence addressed 
Mrs. Thomas Hardy (1923-1935: £150), am 

a set of 12 views of the Thames—coloured 
aquatints—by Wm. Havell (1818: £60). & 
whole section is devoted to Birds—mostly 
twentieth-century books, but we noticed (f 
£8) E. T. Booth’s 3 folio vols. of ‘ Rough 
Notes on the Birds observed during pe 
five Years’ Shooting and collecting in 
British Islands ’ (1881-87) as well as a cor 
plete set of the [bis (1859-1932: £60). Bilal 
too, has a section to himself wherein th 
prize is certainly a first edition of Young’ 
‘Night Thoughts’ with the leaf of explan 
tion and entirely uncut (1797: £25). Li 
the books on Birds, the books on Botany 
specially pleasant to consider in these day 

a Chinese Herbal—‘‘an Account of 81 
Plants and Insects ’’—water-colour drawin 
with MS. descriptions and names in English 
and Chinese, we thought uncommonly tempt 
ing (c. 1800: £12). There are listed abo 
40 first editions, among them Defoe’s ‘ Robim 
son Crusoe’ (1719: £20), Johnson’s ‘Londe 7 
(1738 : £35), Lamb’s ‘ Elia’ (1823: £6), ant 
White’s ‘ Selborne ’ (1789: £8). We notice 
also Malone’s Variorum edition of Sha 
peare (1821: £12 10s.). The most intere 
ing book under ‘Science’ is perhaps 
Galileo ‘ Dialogo dove nei Congressi 
quattro giornati si discorre sopra i due mae 
simi Systemi del Mondo Tolemaico e Cop 
naico,’ the book which created such alari> 
(1632: £30). Here is also Halley’s ‘ Cate 
logus Stellarum Australium’ (1679: £8) 
The Annual Register from 1758 to 109i 
(£30), and Archaeologia from 1770 to 198 
(£40) must not be omitted. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 385, foot-note, for “ Aug. 3, 1889 
9 


read Aug. 3 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not undém 
take to return communications which, for | oy 
reason, we do not print. 
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